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Goethe's; in any case it is the one maintained esoterically by the meta- 
physicians of his time and country. We may take it on Mr. Davidson's 
authority that it is not at all vague, romantic or unmoral. If Faust's 
career does not embody it more clearly, that is perhaps because Goethe 
was more interested in painting experience as he had found it than in 
prophesying how experience was bound to move through all eternity. 

G. Santayana. 
Harvard University. 

Die Religion Friedrich Schlegels. Fin Beitrag zur Oeschichte der 

Romantik. Walthek Glawe. Berlin: Trowitzch und Sohn. 190G. 

Pp. viii + HI. 

This is a very badly written book, partly, no doubt, because on this 
particular subject it would be very difficult to write a good one. The 
author's excuse for his undertaking is that although other phases of 
Schlegel's activity have been abundantly described, there has been hith- 
erto no thoroughgoing account of his religious opinions. It is, perhaps, 
no fault of the author that he has been unable to give a coherent account 
of something that had no coherency in it. Still, Friedrich Schlegel was an 
extraordinarily picturesque character, and although there may have been 
little continuity in his ' philosophy,' there was continuity of tempera- 
ment. A different method, guided by a psychological interest, might have 
produced a readable and a useful book. 

The author divides Schlegel's career into three periods: (1) an esthetic 
and moralizing syncretism (1794-1800), (2) a mystical idealism (1800- 
1808), which was a transition to (3) a mystical positivism (1808-1829). 
In the first period, and more or less in the later ones, Schlegel's religious 
attitude seems sufficiently well expressed in Faust's confession of faith 
to Gretchen, ' Gefuhl ist alles,' Gefiihl, to be sure, well seasoned with 
esthetic enthusiasm. Religion is the purest outcome and the fairest 
reward of moral living. It is not a means and a prop to morality, as 
Kant would have it. Schlegel characterizes Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, respectively, as ' naive ' and ' sentimental ' Christianity (evi- 
dently following Schiller). He considers that the Madonna is entitled 
equally with Christ to an a priori deduction. The period closes with the 
publication of the ' Ideen,' in which Schlegel believed he had surpassed 
the ' Reden ' of Schleiermacher. 

In Schlegel's second period, which opens with the lectures that he 
delivered for a year at the University of Jena, a new element is the 
emphasis on the faith in a revelation, accompanied by an increasing 
inclination toward Catholicism, to which confession he formally attached 
himself in 1808. It is not surprising, therefore, that Schlegel shows an 
increasing tendency to identify religion with the Christian faith, and to 
state this in terms of the Roman Catholic dogma. The distinction be- 
tween philosophy and religion is more and more emphasized. Philosophy 
is now inspired by the longing for emotional enthusiasm, while religion 
begins with a divine revelation of a sufficiently orthodox type. Fantastic 
interpretations of the Trinity are a matter of course. 
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In the third period religion based upon dogmatic theology takes an 
increasing precedence, and reminiscences of the Jena idealism are less 
obvious. Of course, there is much that is picturesque and imaginative. 

Dr. Glawe has evidently done a laborious piece of work, and it is a 
pity that his book is not more useful. If instead of trying to treat 
Schlegel as a serious philosopher, he had described him as a symptom, he 
might have given us a really good book. For just as the study of mental 
pathology throws light upon the psychology of normal experience, so 
might the study of an exaggerated type like Friedrich Schlegel bring 
out clearly the real motives and driving forces behind the metaphysics 
of contemporary idealism. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 

Le mecanisme des emotions. Paul Sollier. Paris : Alcan. 1905. Pp. 

303. 

In this book Sollier attempts to construct a physio-mechanical theory 
of emotion, whence the title ' mecanisme.' The hypotheses underlying 
the idea, although not so concisely expressed, are (1) that all physio- 
logical processes are physical and chemical activities and (2) that mental 
states are the concomitants or the equivalents of certain molar and molec- 
ular changes in the nervous system. According to the matter in hand 
the author is monist or dualist, parallelist or interactionist, and this 
rapidly shifting and often undeterminable point of view is one of the 
greatest faults of the work. Mental states are reducible to physico- 
chemical laws ; emotion is the discharge of energy in the brain, but also 
the feeling of the state of the brain; psychical functions are physio- 
logical functions, but there is simultaneity, not subordination, of psycho- 
logical and physiological phenomena; the state of the cerebrum may be 
modified by psychological means, but not so readily as by physical and 
physiological methods; moreover, emotion is the source (cause?) of a great 
number of pathological states. 

The author directs his criticisms against the current James-Lange 
theory of the emotions, which he calls a peripheral theory, and in opposi- 
tion to this he devises his central theory of the emotion. The experiments 
upon which he bases his theory and which he uses as the basis of his 
criticism of the so-called peripheral theory are those which he has previ- 
ously reported — in the Bevue Philosophique about ten years ago — in sup- 
port of the James-Lange theory. The conclusions to be drawn from these 
results do not seem to be exclusively those which the author has drawn 
in his book, and to the reviewer it seems as if these facts could be turned 
to support the James-Lange theory almost as well as the one which Sollier 
advocates. It is to be regretted that the author did not continue these 
experiments and extend them so as to make the conclusions more self- 
evident. 

On the whole the book is stimulating, but rather disappointing. The 
argument does not always proceed logically, and some of the discussions 



